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point of view of the Dominions, and abandoned
temporarily the dream of a powerful imperial fleet,
supplied by the mother country and the colonies,
Laurier reverted to his plan for a Canadian navy,
Canadian in times of peace, imperial in times of war,
as Fielding, one of his ministers, expressed it. There
was to be neither federation, nor Council of Empire,
but liberty of action for Canada. The principle of
collaboration with Great Britain to "maintain the
integrity and honour of the Empire," was once and for
all time admitted, but of a collaboration which would
square with the autonomy of the Dominions. This
autonomy, though not yet perfect, was none the less
real. After 1905, command of the Canadian militia no
longer devolved upon a British soldier nominated by
the mother country, and the federal government had
speedily created a defence organization directed by
Canadians. At the same time the agreement con-
cluded by Ottawa with Tokio, to regulate Japanese
immigration, marked Canada's first step towards inde-
pendence in the field of diplomacy. All these were
straws in the wind which yet did not induce London to
abandon its dual plan for imperial federation and an
Empire Council, especially after the defeat of Laurier
at the hands of Conservatives and Nationalists in
1911. Nevertheless, London had at last learned the
lesson that it was essential for Downing Street to keep
the Dominions informed on matters concerning its
foreign policy, and that the time was even at hand
when it must be determined to what extent the
Dominions were to be bound by political treaties
negotiated and signed by Great Britain alone.

The defeat of Laurier meant, amongst other things*